CHAPTER V
THE  PROVINCIAL  NOBILITY
WHEN   speaking of the causes  that contributed
to   my rafprocbement with M.  Stolypine   on
entering the Cabinet of M. Goremykine, I mentioned
that M. Stolypine and I were both strangers to the
bureaucratic circle of St. Petersburg and that I was
much more in sympathy with the members of the
provincial nobility and the Zemstvos, who had sent
to the Douma and the Council of the Empire some of
their ablest representatives.
As this circumstance had an important bearing upon
my conduct in office, I believe it will not be superfluous
to insert at this point a few autobiographical details of
a nature that will not only help to explain the political
role that I played in my country, but will throw light
upon certain aspects of the interior situation in Russia,
at that period, which are scarcely known abroad. I
will begin with a short description of the social structure
of the country and the different classes that are called
upon to take part in Russian political life.
Russia has never possessed an aristocracy in the sense
of an exclusive caste like that of Western Europe, pro-
ceeding from feudalism, and whose members enjoy
a privileged position in the State by reason of the
of their origin. At the end of the fifteenth